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Pontus, and the almost independent Armenia, lay as buffers between the Roman and the Parthian Empires. No further change was made by Augustus. Only for the sake of redeeming Roman prestige, an expedition was dispatched into Parthia to demand from the King Phraates the restoration of the standards and the prisoners captured by the Parthians when they had destroyed the army of Crassus. Phraates was indisposed to challenge a war, and acceded to the demands. Rome felt that her honor was redeemed.
In A.D. 14 Augustus died, being then in his seventy-sixth year. There could be no doubt in men's minds of the necessity for a successor or of the person who should succeed. Tiberius was fifty years old. Throughout the reign of Augustus, Agrippa alone had shown military talents of so high an order as Caesar's stepson, who had borne the burden, heavy and exhausting, of administration in the turbulent frontier provinces for many years with remarkable success. A naturally morose and somewhat cynical temper had been embittered' by the treatment he had received. He was repeatedly employed to counteract the failures of others, to carry out tasks in remote regions, where there was little chance of winning glory in the eyes of the public and every chance of disgrace in case of failure. He had never failed, yet Augustus had never received him into conspicuous favor. Honors had been bestowed on him when they could not with decency be withheld; powers had been granted to him because he could be absolutely trusted and there was no one else in whom equal confidence could be reposed, and because his mother Livia was watchful of his interests. A year before the death of Augustus he had been finally associated with the Princeps in the possession of the tribunitian and proconsular powers. When, in virtue of the tribunitian power, he summoned the Senate on the old man's death, the Senate at once formally invested him virtually with all the powers which had been vested in Augustus.
The annals of the reign of Tiberius were recorded for posterity by a brilliant historian, Tacitus, who painted the Emperor in lurid colors. But Tacitus wrote from the point of view of an aristocrat of the republican school; and although he was honest enough, and even on occasion almost went out of his way to repudiate the most extravagant of popular scandals, he was quite overmastered by his prejudices. And in describing the career of an unpopular emperor he habitually dwelt upon the adverse view of everything that Tiberius did, while neglecting aspects of his reign which were of the first importance. The fact remains that under the auspices of Tiberius tbe provinces were well administered, the internal prosperity of the Empire advanced, the frontiers were securely held,
But in Tiberius there were none of the elements which make for He was unloved and unlovable.   In private intercourse